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EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
I. 

A friend of mine said the other day, referring to the early 
church fathers and their ecclesiastical progeny: "They have 
made everything so difficult and complex, whereas it is really 
quite simple." The remark was by way of complaint and voiced 
the poignant fact that for a person brought up 'in the church' 
it is almost as difficult to blaze a trail through the wilderness 
of dogma and theology to a really religious philosophy as it is 
for the proverbial camel to go through the needle's eye. For 
instance: the simple fact about the Crucifixion is that Jesus 
gave his life for the sake of an idea, and this simple fact inspires 
us with a respect for the idea which the death made alive for all 
time. So Lincoln said of the heroes of Gettysburg: "From 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion." This is the 
essential point, which was obvious enough to St. Paul ; but in our 
religious education it is obscured by so many theories of atonement 
that the young student, after wandering about in the wilderness, 
comes out not only none the wiser but with a decided disinclina- 
tion towards any similar pilgrimages in the future. "I preach 
the Crucifixion of Christ", said Paul, and the idea there dramat- 
ically exemplified was sufficient to win the allegiance of the 
thousands. "We need", says a recently returned religious 
adviser to our fighting men, "to get back to the simple teachings 
of Christ." 

Quite so: but we need also in our teaching, religious and 
otherwise, to get forward to some other simple things, which 
although inherently related to religion, have been developed 
since Jesus's time or were untouched, except perhaps meta- 
phorically, by his words. When all is said, most of Jesus's 
teaching has to do with ethics and morality, although doubtless 
his conception of God as a loving Father was a greater contribu- 
tion to religion than was his philosophy of life, much of which 
had been conceived before him. But, Matthew Arnold to the 
contrary notwithstanding, conduct is not the main consideration 
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of religion ; for although right action may be the chief evidence 
or result of the average religious life, such conduct may result 
just as well from family tradition, or fear, or common-sense, or 
any one of a number of things. Thus in our attempt to state 
simply what religion is and to discover why young people to-day 
are not more keenly concerned with it, a discussion of morality 
or of Jesus's purely ethical teachings will be of little assistance. 

II. 

Aside from the historical and theological method, using re- 
ligious writings as texts for study, there are three ways by means 
of which man may gain a conception of God: (1) by direct rev- 
elation ; (2) by accepting the hypothesis that we are created in 
the image of God and by trying to get a complete idea of him 
through the close study of the nature of that image; (3) by a 
synthetic process, using the material world as evidence and at- 
tempting to deduce its primal laws and causes. The first method 
is seldom if ever experienced by young people to-day, and, ex- 
cept for the possibility of making oneself receptive towards such 
revelation did it come, education can do nothing for it; hence it 
lies for the most part outside the scope of this article. Voltaire 
had the second method in mind when he said: "Man creates 
God in his own image"; and it is significant that Voltaire dis- 
carded the theology of the church and the mediation of the 
Saints, and dedicated the parish chapel which he erected simply : 
"Deo erexit Voltaire'". We all accept Voltaire's epigram as 
sound, whether or not we consciously admit the fact. Polonius's 
advice to Laertes, for instance, — 

". . . . To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man", — 

is generally regarded as axiomatic; but it can be logically so 
taken only if for "thine own self" we postulate an image of 
perfect truth and virtue, only if this self be a reflection of God. 
The third method of approaching God is that of science reaching 
back through time and out through space for first causes and 
universal principles. 
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These last two processes, which are of especial importance to 
persons interested in education, I wish to discuss in some detail, 
in an attempt to show that both present distinct educational 
possibilities almost entirely neglected by our instructors of youth. 
By nature both result from the threefold urge of humanity 
towards self-expression or self-realization, or, as the religiously 
minded would put it, from the urge of a soul which longs to re- 
unite with its source. It is perhaps most succinctly expressed 
by the poet, who says simply: — 

" A spark disturbs our clod." 

The scientific impulse in man urges him towards truth, the 
aesthetic towards beauty, the spiritual towards what we call the 
divine, having no more concrete name for it. In the history of 
mankind these impulses appeared in the reverse order — first the 
spiritual, then the aesthetic, then the scientific, and it may be 
that the force of the last two in our present world have so 
weakened the spiritual faculty as to prevent the direct revelation 
of God which we are told occurred in olden times. I will show 
in a later paragraph that the aesthetic impulse is composed of the 
other two ; so that there are left for our chief consideration only 
two means by which we may create God in the image of his 
works, — the scientific and the spiritual. 

It is sometimes said that there is a conflict between science 
and religion. Certainly, many young students believe that 
there is, and that an acceptance of science precludes a belief 
in God. But this is not so ; Darwin himself, whose great work 
is sometimes thought to have struck a death-blow at religion, 
has said that "the mind revolts" at the idea of a world un- 
govemed by universal law. Although the scientist may not be- 
lieve so much as his more orthodox brother — he may not believe, 
for instance, in a personal God — it is a perfectly tenable posi- 
tion to believe both in science and in God, even a personal God. 
Huxley quarrelled with the Book of Genesis and thought he 
was quarrelling with religion ; but this is merely an evidence of the 
fact that his contemporaries had a wrong conception of what 
Genesis really is. Yet Huxley rightly regarded the findings of 
science as no more than "a working hypothesis" — exactly the 
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attitude taken by religious thinkers of to-day towards their be- 
liefs. Rabbi Wise, for instance, wrote me a few years ago: "I 
prize the religion of Israel not as truth, but as a finely reason- 
able and ethical quest after truth, and nothing more." Sir 
Gilbert Murray is quoted as defining religion as "an attempt to 
chart the unknown". It is obvious that this definition could be 
applied equally well, although in a limited field, to science. As 
a matter of fact, it must be seen that both impulses are aiming 
at truth, the one stressing material truth, and the other spiritual, 
for religion to be anything must be true and to this extent 
scientific. Professor Keyser, of Columbia University, once made 
the remark that religion was more closely related to mathematics 
than to any other subject, "since both deal with infinity". The 
more one thinks of it, the more apparent it becomes that science 
and religion are like two parallel lines leading to the same 
ultimate goal; and although the finite mind may not be able to 
follow either to their meeting-place in infinity, we may approach 
farther and farther along one by the advance of science, and 
farther and farther along the other by the increase of spirituality. 
Science, then, in its search for truth has a clear road towards 
God, at least towards a god whose character is truth. To be 
reasonable, science has to believe that there is such a thing as 
truth attainable in some degree by man, and to advance at all it 
has to postulate both force and law. To admit truth and force 
and law is to recognize three of the chief attributes of God. 
Whether these characteristics are partly inherent in matter itself 
and partly the result of a purely material world, or whether they 
are imposed upon matter by some outside agent from some out- 
side source, is a debate which materialism will probably carry on 
with religion for all time. But one may be a scientist without 
being a materialist: a scientist may believe that truth and force 
and law in the material world are imposed upon it from without. 
And there is still another element which the scientist must take 
into consideration in reaching his conclusions: this is the fact 
that his observations are made by human means, — the five 
senses, — and that his deductions are made by a human mind. 
When one comes to realize that no one of the five senses is 
exact enough to react to stimuli of very fine character, and when 
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one remembers that science has as yet produced no mechanical 
means to determine so important a fact as whether a body is at 
rest or in uniform motion, and when one knows that the work- 
ings of the human mind cannot be proved to be logical, one 
is forced to admit that any scientist who claims to have achieved 
final truth in even a small matter (only a sophomoric scientist, 
of course, would make such a claim) has not actually progressed 
any farther towards truth than had the religious doubter who 

cried: — 

"I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope." 

In fact, he has not progressed so far, for the religious man is at 
least honest. One needs to remember also that William James 
has argued strongly that our passional nature, that is, our will, 
not only does but should play a part in many of the beliefs we 
hold, and that his argument has yet to be fully refuted. 

From the foregoing it should be clear that, despite the tre- 
mendous progress science has made towards truth, the 'image' 
that is man is after all the most important element contributing 
to that progress, and that unless this image is right the progress 
made by its functioning cannot be right. Thus in even a 
scientific attempt to chart the unknown we are driven back to 
a consideration of the human element in the cosmic process, 
and must examine the other characteristics of mankind which 
distinguish us from the — 

" Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark." 

The transition from the field of science to that of spirituality 
may be made through the field of beauty, whose appeal is, as I 
have said, made up of a desire to know and a desire to worship. 

" Beauty is truth, truth beauty," 

says Keats. In this sense the Grecian urn is true in being per- 
fect in type, and beautiful in being spiritually appealing, in this 
case perhaps a distinction without a real difference. But there 
is a difference between the truth of science and the beauty that 
is entirely aesthetic. A telephone, although a marvellously per- 
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feet machine, has no palpable beauty; a sunset, although even 
more perfect in a scientific sense, impresses one with its beauty 
rather than its truth. The single-track scientist, his 'image' only 
a mind, makes the approach towards perfection only through 
perceived fact, but Keats makes it through beauty as well. 
Tennyson was thinking of both roads into the unknown when he 
told the flower in the crannied wall: — 

" Little flower— but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is." 

Wordsworth, however, has no thought for the scientific concep- 
tion of truth in his philosophy; it is all for the spiritual appeal : — 

" To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears " ; 
or again, — 

"One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can." 

The word "teach" here is unfortunate, for the poet means in- 
spiration rather than instruction ; he has passed over from the 
realm of facts to that of the spirit. It is of the spiritual approach 
also that Poe is speaking when he says : — 

"He who shall simply sing with however glowing enthusi- 
asm, or with however vivid a touch of description, of the 
sights, and sounds, and colors and sentiments which greet 
him in common with all mankind — he, I say, has yet failed 
to prove his title. There is still something in the distance 
which he has been unable to attain. We have still a thirst 
unquenchable, to allay which he has not shown us the 
crystal spring. This thirst belongs to the immortality of 
man. It is no mere appreciation of the beauty before us, 
but a wild effort to reach the Beauty above. Inspired by 
the aesthetic prescience of glories beyond the grave, we 
struggle by multiform combinations among things and 
thoughts of time to attain a portion of that loveliness whose 
very elements appertain to eternity alone." 

In somewhat the same vein Carlyle writes his great chapter on 
natural Supernaturalism. 
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The poet has here left the field of palpable beauty and is talk- 
ing about spirituality "inspired by an ecstatic prescience" of 
perfection. To inspire is to breathe something into a person or to 
stimulate further something already present. This 'something' 
in religious terminology is 'soul' or 'spirit'; in scientific, it is 
'force '. We need not quarrel over terms. There is an issue, how- 
ever, between materialism and religion, as indicated already ; and 
this issue has to do with the origin and nature of this soul or force. 
Materialism says that it existed in the original particles of matter; 
religion says that it is not only separate from matter by nature 
but that it existed before matter. "In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was God." We must accept one or the other of 
these theories as a working hypothesis. Materialism as such says 
that the development of matter, life, human nature, is merely 
the development of this force through more and more complex 
combinations; that this force, together with chance, is the sole 
underlying cause of the world as it exists to-day. Religion 
says that this force is but a part or an expression of the greater 
force from which it takes its origin (God), and that in the de- 
velopment of the ages it has been controlled and directed partly 
by conscious effort on the part of the individual and partly by 
the conscious effort of the original and universal force, chance 
playing but a small part, if any. The great gaps in the hypo- 
thetical development from the original particle to man, such, 
for instance, as that between inanimate and animate matter, be- 
tween plant and animal, between animal and man, religion ex- 
plains by supposing a series of inspirations from the first cause, 
changing to some extent the nature of the then existing force. 
For these great steps forward, science, as Wallace pointed out, 
has no explanation whatever. 

In this argument it appears that religion has the better of it. 
This is especially true when we consider man alone and the pos- 
sibilities he has for conscious self-development of a spiritual 
kind. This is our second great road towards God, creating our 
image of him from our own spirit and from the other images 
which have a likeness to him. Accordingly, our spiritual de- 
velopment may be both objective, by the inspiration received 
from spirituality in palpable or conceptual form — that is, from 
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nature, art, mankind — and subjective, by the conscious uplifting 
and strengthening of the spirit through prayer, worship, willpower, 
and other exercises of the kind. Setting aside the men who, as 
religious history asserts, were inspired by God himself, the road 
of self-cultivation, or self-inspiration, has always been the 
most effective approach to God, as it has also been the most 
frequently used. It is action of this kind, whether or not con- 
sciously undertaken by the individual, which James holds to be 
valid even in the field of belief. The will may or may not be a 
factor which intelligence can accept in the formation of a belief 
in God, but certainly, if we grant the existence of God as a 
working hypothesis, we may admit the will as a reasonable 
factor in developing our spirituality into a nearer likeness to his 
nature, and from the likeness we may learn more of him, since 
according to the hypothesis it is his image which thus develops 
m ourselves. This approach is along a quite different road than 
that offered by science as outlined above. Its milestones are 
less objective and less intelligible; yet it is not irrational. "Le 
cceur" , says Pascal, "a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas." 
These causes have long been motive forces in human develop- 
ment and have been more powerful than mere intellect in bring- 
ing it to its highest perfection ; and even if pure reason knows 
them not, it is illogical, as John Fiske points out, to think that 
"Nature, after having throughout the whole round of inferior 
products achieved results through the accumulation of all true 
steps and the rejection of all false steps, suddenly changed her 
method in the case of her highest product and began achieving 
results through the accumulation of false steps". Tennyson had 
somewhat the same thought in mind when he asked concerning 

faith : — 

"Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul?" 

III. 

The three methods of charting the unknown outlined above 
are not only simple but natural to conscious or unconscious per- 
sonal development. They form, I believe, as finely ethical and 
reasonable a quest after religious truth as the historical method of 

38 
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Biblical study, and they are free from the theological difficulties 
which make this method of approach seem both confusing and 
unreasonable to the young mind. Why, then, are they not 
more useful, in our modern religious education, in bringing 
young people to God? 

The answer to this question is that the media offered by 
science, art, and religion are not properly and not sufficiently 
used for the purpose in hand. That is, they are presented as 
ends in themselves, not merely as milestones expressing man's 
progress towards perfection. To illustrate: the teacher of ge- 
ometry is usually satisfied if his students can prove a number 
of set theorems. The idea of law underlying the whole phi- 
losophy of mathematical proof is rarely stressed ; or, if it is, the 
student is carried no farther than Euclidean axioms, and 
probably never even hears of Lobachevsky or Reimann, who 
showed that Euclid's axioms could be questioned and who dro\ r e 
science forward to the consideration of still more fundamental 
law. As for a great concept like Einstein's theory of relativity, 
it is unlikely that it would ever be even mentioned except in 
higher courses in mathematics. The teacher of literature is too 
often content if his students know what the meaning of a poem 
is, or can pick out the figures of speech, or are able to tell some- 
thing about the life of the author. He makes no attempt 
to show that the poem is beautiful because it has caught some- 
thing of "that loveliness whose very elements perhaps appertain 
to the immortality of man". In school, the teacher of 'nature- 
study' may sometimes try to carry the young mind on by some 
such remark as: "See, children, how wonderful is God to create 
this flower!" But the intelligent child soon comes to believe 
that the flower is the product of earth and sun ; consequently he 
reasons: "God didn't make it; it just grew." His mind accepts 
this reasoning as final; it is too immature to see that this very 
growth postulates law; and neither child nor teacher knows that 
science itself fails to account for the coming of life or for even 
such a common thing as the flow of sap from root to branch. 
The plastic arts are scarcely taught at all in schools and colleges ; 
where they are taught, a picture or a statue is presented as an 
end in itself, and the student fails to see in it the expression of 
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an effort "by multiform combinations among things and thoughts 
of time" to achieve the perfect and the eternal. Religion, as 
taught in Sunday-school, is almost always a mere study of the Bi- 
ble ; in college, it is a study of comparative theology. Thus in 
each case our students are led to consider only the husk and not 
the corn, only the chambered shell without the living nautilus. 

The foregoing are sins of omission, the remedy for which is obvi- 
ous. But there is another error into which many of our edu- 
cators fall. This is committed chiefly by teachers of ethics, 
philosophy, and aesthetics who attempt to transport the student 
into the realm of 'pure art' or 'pure metaphysics' without first 
using the concrete media by means of which, and only by 
means of which, the young mind can make the transition from 
example to law, from the actual to the conceptual, from experi- 
ence to idea. For, to paraphrase a sentence of Charles Fletcher 
Dole's, however this conceptual world transcends experience, it 
always grows out of experience. That is, the human mind 
arrives at a conception of a perfect line or circle only by first 
perceiving an image of it on the blackboard; it can obtain a 
grasp of aesthetic concepts only by first observing beauty in 
palpable form, as in a picture or in a poem or in nature; it can 
comprehend something of the kingdom of God only by first ex- 
periencing some aspects of it in life itself. But textbooks on 
art begin immediately with discussions of beauty, form, rhythm, 
without first discussing some concrete pictures, statues, or poems. 
The student puts down these books in despair. "I don't seem 
to get anything out of them", he says, and by so saying he ex- 
presses the psychological fact that he must first comprehend 
something tangible before he can apprehend the ideal. The 
attitude of Thomas, who felt the necessity of first putting his 
fingers on Jesus's wounds before he could comprehend the Res- 
urrection, is the attitude of the young mind to-day. Teachers 
of ethics and philosophy have excellent opportunities to take 
the concrete material, the facts of experience, as presented in 
other courses of study — history, science, literature, and the 
rest — and to weave them into some unified concept, which by 
necessity would suggest the nature of God and of man as the 
image of God. 
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Of course, an occasional professor is both a practical teacher 
and a man of vision, and through his leadership the student 
may make some progress in charting the unknown ; occasionally, 
too, the student may get somewhere by the mere force of the 
innate urge outward and upward. But even for these more 
fortunate or more progressive youths the results are far from 
satisfactory; their limitations are naively and rather pathetically 
put in the following sentences from a review of the year written 
by a senior in one of our leading colleges : — 

"It seems to us as if the year has seen a continuation of 
the constantly growing tendency toward a more unified 
theory of things. . . . We are coming to believe in all 
courses as fitting into and contributing something toward 
a broader notion which for want of a better term we call 
our philosophy of life. But in regard to this idea we are 
very, very vague and so in alarm ask that no one take it too 
seriously. Yet there may be something in it." 

It is apparent that the writer is doing his best to chart the un- 
known, but it is to be deplored that at the conclusion of his 
education he is still very, very vague and is even alarmed at the 
possibility of being taken seriously. 

IV. 

All the educational failings that I have discussed above, both 
those of omission and those of commission, have to do with the 
roads leading onward through science and art. There remains 
to be mentioned the road through spirituality, which, as I have 
said already, is largely a matter of self-cultivation. I have also 
remarked that in the past this approach towards God has been 
both the most frequent and the most effective ; but we are told 
by Dr. Bell, President of St. Stephens's College, who has re- 
cently had experience with 20,000 sailors, that "religion as a 
motive power is unknown to at least eighty per cent, of them" 
and that "spirituality as presented by the churches has impressed 
them as not mattering much". 

To begin with, spirituality is not something that can be 
taught, either by the church, the college, or any other agency. 
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Occasionally an individual minister or teacher may help the 
youth to cultivate himself, — for the process must be largely 
subjective, — but as for teaching it, Jesus himself could do no 
more than merely to say: "I am the way; he that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father." It was a childhood experience of my 
own to be taken by my father along with my brothers out on the 
rocks of the Maine coast, and there, overlooking the ocean, to listen 
to him as he talked and read to us of things spiritual. I do not 
remember any of the things said on those occasions ; but the 
communion of spirit, as we sat gazing out over the incompre- 
hensible sea, with one who comprehended better than we and 
who seemed in touch with One who comprehended all, was 
a great contribution to our spiritual development. But, it 
must be noted, this was entirely a subjective process. Thus, 
although spirituality cannot be taught, it can be fostered ; just 
so, the sun, although it does not teach the tree how to make 
the sap flow, nevertheless by its warmth somehow draws that 
sap from root to branch. Jesus said: "If I be lifted up I shall 
draw all men to me" ; and Lincoln : "From these honored dead 
we take increased devotion." 

That spirituality as presented by the churches to-day does not 
impress the youth as mattering much is therefore evidence not 
that it is poorly presented, but that the youth does not appre- 
ciate the value of spirituality, since persons of spiritual character 
find in the church services an excellent opportunity for the 
exercise and development of their spiritual natures. True, 
some faults might be found with church practices, especially 
where the service is taken out of the mouths of the congregation 
and given over to the choir, but this is beside the point. The 
fact remains that the present-day youth lacks spirituality, and 
the superficial thinker blames the church — the most obvious 
thing to do — and lets the case rest there. But since spirit- 
uality cannot be taught, yet can be fostered, the blame of the 
absence of it in young people to-day must rest with those who 
are by nature in the best position to foster it ; the blame lies, in 
a word, at the door of parents who make no effort to encourage 
and develop in their children that subjective process by which 
alone spirituality is attained. 
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That parents have such an opportunity, as have no other 
teachers of youth, should be fairly plain. In the first place, 
they have the time and the natural occasions to make the effort; 
secondly, they possess or should cultivate the sympathy, patience, 
and intimacy necessary; thirdly, this intimate communion is 
established when the child's nature is practically virgin soil, so 
that the beginnings of wisdom may be sown before the winged 
seeds of the world's tares can drift in on an ill wind and take 
root along with the wheat; fourthly, the child looks to the 
parent as an authority on all matters and will accept with im- 
plicit faith whatever the parent has to give. Teachers will affirm 
that only in the rarest instances is any one of these conditions 
present in school or college, and the clergy will agree that only 
in exceptional cases can relationships with young men be estab- 
lished where the environment and intimacy necessary for spiritual 
cultivation are to be found. 

Every child properly nurtured has an innate desire to 'be 
good', and every growing boy has a similar desire to 'be great'. 
The difficulty is that parents fail to show the child that being 
good and being great are synonymous. Indeed, the idea some- 
times goes unchecked that the two are in some way antithetical, 
as in Kingsley's aphorism, — 

" Be good, sweet maid, 
And let who will be clever," — 

an attitude which to the growing girl or boy naturally suggests 

a choice between goodness and greatness, in which one or the 

other is to be sacrificed. This line of thought is in keeping 

with the kind of moral achievement usually recommended to 

children, according to which 'being good' is simply refraining 

from 'being bad', and which must result in a merely negative 

morality consisting chiefly of the shall-not's of the Decalogue 

and finding expression in the kind of Puritanical abstinence 

which Milton advocated : — 

"God doth not need 
Either man's work, or his own gifts : who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best." 

This type of thinking is, however, the reverse of spirituality, 
which is the cultivation of the spirit in its upreach towards God, 
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just as the old Puritanical fear of God is the reverse of Jesus's 
teachings of the love of God. With a background of this kind, 
coupled with the theological difficulties which the youth is sure to 
encounter sooner or later, by the time he comes to college his 
attitude towards things spiritual consists chiefly of doubts and 
reservations. 

V. 

Even at this late date, however, something may be done. We 
may still trade on the innate desire of youth to 'be great'. Our 
main difficulty at this point arises from the fact that by this 
time the youth has accepted another false conception of great- 
ness. Instead of the Puritanical idea of abstinence as the chief 
characteristic of greatness, the youth has substituted the worldly 
idea of acquisition. To eight out often young men of college 
age to-day, to be great means to acquire a great deal, to be 
small means to fail to do so. Ask the freshman why he is in 
college, and he will tell you that he is there to get something, 
and his reasoning goes no farther ; ask the senior what his college 
career has done for him, and he will tell you that it has enabled 
him to obtain a living. Read to a class the questions of Omar 
Khayyam, with his loaf of bread and jug of wine underneath the 
bough, and then read Rabbi Ben Ezra, who welcomed each re- 
buff that turned earth's smoothness rough, and ask your students 
for an honest opinion as to whether happiness or service is their 
goal in life. Eight out of ten men in my experience declare 
frankly for happiness; and all my piety and wit have often 
failed to convince them that happiness must be a by-product 
and cannot intelligently be taken as a goal. It may be argued 
that the young man could be convinced that his desire to get 
something is based on a more fundamental desire to contribute 
something to his community and to civilization; but until he 
is so convinced, he remains selfish and fails to realize the true 
nature of greatness and the value of those things which can help 
him actually to achieve that end. 

A number of religious workers in the recent war attempted 
to formulate a simple Christian creed which would cover all de- 
nominational differences. This creed, as finally drawn up, be- 
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gan with the following fundamental statements : " Man grows 
great by sacrifice willingly undertaken. ... To live a self-sacri- 
ficing life is difficult ; ... in fact, it is so hard that the ordinary 
man cannot do it unless he is conscious of God." The word 
"sacrifice" here must be taken in the sense of sacrifice for the 
benefit of others rather than in the Puritanical sense of abstinence ; 
otherwise it becomes a selfish means for self-aggrandizement. 
Service, then, is the chief underlying principle of all Christian 
peoples. Jesus himself put service and greatness in their proper 
relation in his maxim : "He who would be great among you, 
let him be your servant." If this be so and if to be a "servant" 
it is necessary to be "conscious of God", it follows that to be 
great one must develop himself along spiritual as well as other 
lines, indeed in preference to them. 

Thus even for the college man who has progressed far in 
years without developing his spiritual faculty, something may be 
accomplished ; it is not yet altogether too late. What is neces- 
sary is first to convince him that to be great is to serve, as 
Socrates and Jesus and Lincoln served. Then it must follow 
that in order to be great one must first be good, that to be good 
as well as strong for the work of service, it is necessary to use 
every agency for one's self-development. And history and life 
will teach the student that among these agencies the most ef- 
fective is the development of spirituality through a search after 
and a contact with God, — a search which may be made through 
prayer and worship, through friendship with great men, through 
the beauty of nature and of art, and through science itself. 
The college, then, having lighted the youth's torch with eternal 
fire, will have done its part in the race that he is to run. 

Chilton Latham Powell. 

Amherst College. 



